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; 7 vecetued by they struck the jagged outlying pinnacles of | still murmured. ‘ Millie, what makes you love 

. Bowes P, Gane. Possum rock. To make matters worse, the lower fore-|me? I am a poor drunkard, everybody else 
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& Jack. I’m sick of your religion !’ instance in which the quiet, persistent love of a} ¢,., cue had heat her a ond Gee dik. 
. “And sometimes he would turn away, and | child was the redemption of a drunken father: | 4.05 the onl ae . 

. 7 ; 7 y three she had—at a single blow. 
«ia make no reply at all. Jack, being a sensible} “That night I was out late. I returned by the | G1. was there in that house, in the presence and 
aa fellow, did not overdo his appeals to his brother, | Lee cabin about eleven o’clock. AsI approached company of the atheist just after Aw blow had 
ster, and, with natural tact, only chose favorable | I saw a strange-looking object cowering under fallen amen hee. All hace the cheese. ant abel 
sare, opportunities. the low eaves. A cold rain was falling. It was | jo, tne ia- ue ahont thet ae ae oe 
edia “ But his life was eloquent. Even on board | autumn. I drew near, and there was Milly, wet | ..ch an unearthly peace, such an unanswerable 
nds. ship—that most difficult place in which to live | to the skin. Her father had driven her out some esis end et ’ Ged. that the sseud wen 
per a consistent life—even there, by grace Divine, | hours before. She had lain down to listen for] .4, Snes andes os hieeadl “There 
y ate Jack adorned the doctrine of God his Saviour, | the heavy snoring of his drunken slumbers, 80] 5. 3 God whom I do not know.” For weeks he 
line, being a first-rate seaman withal. that she might creep back to bed. Before she} cht against the conviction, and during weeks 
; his “Noticing his quietness, self-restraint and | heard it nature seemed exhausted and she fell as wt of Gel ices wk bie heeakin 
we Bodly life, his comrades ‘took knowledge of] into a troubled sleep, with rain drops pattering | qo wn a by one the turrets, Schemmenend com 
feel lim,’ of this rough sailor man, with great hands | upon her. I tried to take her home with me;| \pich he had built up, until it brought him— 
wes like bears’ paws, even of this bronzed and tarry | but no! True as a martyr to his faith, she in wP 045 

. ? ; ’ thanks be to God—an humble child, to the foot 

sailor ‘that he had been with Jesus.’ struggled from me, and returned to the now dark | o¢ the cross. It was the power of a life filled 
edia, “After leaving the Downs and Dover, where | and silent cabin. Things went on thus for weeks | it) the Holy Ghost det broke dows the 
' De, they put in for some reason, they made for | and months, but at length Lee grew less violent, ethelen of a caltared man of the da 
ir Guernsey, which was their destination. Asthey|even in his drunken fits, to his self-denying 3 re : 
Gwe neared their port, a gale of wind came on in the | child, and one day when he awoke from a slum- A still more striking anecdote, because of the 
arles night, and they feared to miss the harbor in the | ber after a debauch, and found her preparing | unusual circumstances, is that of “A Chopped 
om dark. They therefore brought the ship on a! breakfast for him and singing a childish song, | Bible:” 
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wind which was blowing right into the harbor, | he turned toward her, and, with a tone almost 
and tried to beat off the land, but they lost | tender, said : 

ground each tack, and came closer and closer| “‘ Millie, what makes you stay with me?’ 

to the deadly rock-bound coast. Each ‘ratch’| “‘ Because you are my father, and I love you.’ 


A few years ago a man was travelling through 
New England selling Bibles. Passing by a 
certain house, he noticed a woman in the yard 
hanging out clothes. He approached her, and 
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ness there was amongst this people and their 
— for the Society of Friends. 

“dward was largely opened to preach the 
everlasting Gospel among them, like the well- 
instructed scribe, bringing out of the treasury 
things new and old. He was amongst them 
nineteen years before, and quite a number re. 
membered him with feelings of interest. 

His last public meeting was in the large 
Presbyterian House at Brandywine Manor. [| 
took him over to see the minister, with whom 
Edward had some acquaintance. He received 
us very cordially, and proposed, as the very best 
time, for the meeting to be held on a First-day 
morning, and he would freely give up the meet- 
ing to us, and he would take a seat with the 
congregation. 

We acknowledged his kindness, but did not 
wish to interfere with their regular meeting, 
and thought, also, as it was to be a public meet- 
ing, another time would be more suitable, and 
it was appointed for First-day afternoon. 




















showing his wares, soon sold her a New Testa- 
ment. 

Just as the bargain was closed, her husband 
appeared, and taking the book from the hand 
of his wife, inquired what she had been buying. 
On being told, he remonstrated with her, saying 
that she ought not to have bought such a book, 
as they had no use for it whatever. 

“ However,” he added, “ you know, wife, we 
always divide everything, so I guess we will 
divide this,” and suiting the action to the word, 
he laid the book upon the wood-block, and de- 
liberately chopped it into two pieces. Putting 
one part in his pocket, he gave the other to his 
wife, and went out to the barn to do the chores. 
After dinner he went off to the woods to chop, 
saying nothing more about the book. 


Edward Sharpless, 


It seems due to the memory of this, our late 
valued friend, as well as to his numerous friends 
over a wide extent of country, to give some ac- 
count of the last few months of his life, which 
were spent, in great part, as a member of our 
family. For the information of some who may 
not know of his domestic relations, I will state 
that, having lived singly, and never kept house, 
his home had been with a sister, who resided at 
Medford, N. J., until her death, and afterwards 
with the brother-in-law and niece, who kindly 
cared for him. 

In the early part of the summer of 1893, he 
sent a letter to the writer of this, stating that 
his health was somewhat impaired, that he 

In the course of the afternoon he became | thought a little change would be beneficial, and 
weary and sat down to rest. Putting his hand inquired if we would take him as a boarder for 
in his pocket, he felt the Bible, which he had | * couple . weeks. te Prema ee ae be 
entirely forgotten. He took it out and began pleased to _— him, anc . - h . re of 
to examine it. As it happened, the book had Seventh Month to ae at w aearan met 
been divided at the fifteenth chapter of Luke’s him at the Saeraht = ie hI ab He 
Gospel, and the last page of his half contained seemed considerably eee or esh, aa ies 
the story of the prodigal son. He began to read | #¢ once ” iad ae ope aed —— 
it, and never having seen it before, he soon be- with us. He tool an interest in what was going 
came much interested in the story, but unfortu- | 0%» C@mns for fowls, gathering eggs, hoeing " 
nately, when he arrived at the point where the little, &e., and took oar = = a pt a 
srodigal says, “I will arise and go to my father,” | W288 801INg on i. aS S8 Se Se e 
o reached the foot of the page, and the end of villages around. ; “om : 
his portion of the book. His Gospel labors in our meetings, on divers 

All the afternoon he could think of nothing | 0CCS!0MS, were lively and acceptable, and he 
else but the prodigal, and the more he thought attended most of the meetings of Friends in 
the more curious he became to know whether | *djacent neighborhoods, including a visit of & 
he ever went home or not. He determined to day or two at Westtown School. On a First- 
get the other part of the book when he arrived day evening, a number of the neighbors collect- 
home, and finish the story, but he was too proud a had oo se reading, after 
to ask his wife for it, so he quietly hunted the which he was rather remarkably led to address 
house over, hoping to discover it. His search, the various states present, and at our break fast- 
however, was a vain one, for his wife had taken table he several times had something to com- 
the precaution to hide her portion. At length, pee alluding at ee time to the value of 
as the evening wore on, his curiosity got the| * er ee ee ah 4 . 
better of his pride, and finally he said: As is usual with the rightly exercised, he 

“ Wife, I’ve been reading a story in that book a often a ad A aggeere ste and “wt 
you bought this morning, and my half ended membering that In oe sheen aie e 
just at the most interesting part of the story. | YS Senn aaa - ae a ow ee 
Won't you let me see your half?” on strength, remembering w at ear P. W. Rob- 

The other part was quickly produced, and TT used . ae ane. h 
before he slept he knew by experience what it 7. — T hike. &e., he 
was to say, “I will arise and go to my Father.” would sometimes say, ‘am I i e the finger- 
This incident was told by the colporteur him-|>oards that the boy said we call ‘preachers, 
ost ot o senwention tn Vermont. because they are always pointing the right way 
to go, and never go there themselves ?” 

About the first of Tenth Month, he went back 
to his home, and soon had a spell of illness 
which continued several weeks, and left him in 
a low condition. He returned here from the 
Meeting for Sufferings in Twelfth Month, and 
had with him a minute from his Monthly Meet- 
ing allowing him to appoint a few public meet- 
ings around about, and also a few amongst the 
Mennonites in Lancaster county. 

Arrangements were soon made for an evening 
meeting in Sadsburyville, and one on First-day 
afternoon in Parkesburg, in the M. E. Meeting 
House, and the following First-day one in the 
Presbyterian House in Honeybrook. These 
were all large and satisfactory meetings, and 
the Gospel flowed freely. He had meetings in 
some of these places many years before, and a 
number of the people had a warm and kindly 
remembrance of him, so that they very freely 
gave up their houses for, and appointed, the 
meetings. 

In the First Month, 1894, arrangements were 
made for five meetings in the Mennonite houses. 
Most of these were quite large, surprisingly so 
to some of us, and it was remarkable the open- 





























satisfactory. Some one told afterwards that he 
thought he knew the Scriptures himself, but he 
“never did know any one to pass it off the ends 
of his fingers that way.” 

In attending the foregoing meetings, though 
our friend was somewhat dull and despondent 
between whiles, yet when he came to the meet- 
ings that condition seemed to disappear, and he 
appeared strong for the work as when he was 
young. I frequently thought as applicable, an 
expression concerning Samuel Fothergill when 
in this country, that “such a flow of Divine 
love passed through him to his auditory, as 
endeared him to all, both saints and sinners.” 

Soon after getting through with these meet- 
ings he went back to his Jersey home. His 
health seemed gradually to decline, his mind 
partaking of the weakness of his body, till he 
was troubled with the delusion that he was Jost. 
Body and mind seemed to fail together, till, I 
doubt not, he was eminently “ satisfied to awake 
with his likeness.” 

The close of this dear friend and that of the 
remarkably gifted and dedicated minister, Ell- 
wood Dean, call to mind a pathetic paragraph 
in a letter of John Thorp, with which I will close 
this account, viz: “ But should it seem best to 
Him who is wonderful in counsel and doeth all 
things right, to lead any in the line of the glorious 
process of his dear Son; should the hour and 
power of darkness be extended to the latest 
moments; should the final cup and baptism be 
the most trying and most bitter; should our 
dying words, under these painful feelings, be 
expressed in that most moving language of the 
Son of God, ‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama Sabachthani,’ I 
should have no more doubt of the righteous soul 
thus tried, ascending from this cross and appar- 
ent dereliction to an immortal crown of right- 
eousness and mansion of eternal glory ; no more 
doubt of these than if I saw them ascending in 
the fiery chariots of sensible, celestial, soul- 
rejoicing fervors.” 

Aaililndninehiiilinisinaicintaan 

“Too many of us care for an easy path to 
heaven, in which we may live unto ourselves. 
We like not the cross, though we would have 
the crown. It is those who suffered with Christ 
that were to reign with Him. It was those that 
continued with Him in his temptations that He 
appointed a kingdom unto.” 


* A thousand ways hath Providence 
To bring the wanderer home.” 


The Country Church. 





Coup good words reduce hearers to a right- 
eous life, instead of saying, “ Walk in the Spirit,” 
Paul would have said to the Galatians, ‘‘ Heark- 
en to your minister:” he would have had no 
need to have recommended unto them an inward 
guide. Paul’s experience evidenced unto him, 
that it was not by hearing of words but through 
his obedience to the law of the Spirit, that he 
came to mortify the deeds of the body, and lead 
a righteous life: and what he found to be effect- 
ual in himself, that he recommended to the 
churches. 

Words, though never so numerous, may be 
forgotten, they do not abide; but the eternal 
spirit abides, that is the teacher that can never 
be removed into a corner. The use of words, 
in the work of salvation, is to awaken such who 
are asleep in sin, and to turn them as Paul turn- 
ed the Heathens, to an inward guide; and for 
admonition, whilst they are on their journey, 
to keep with their guide —Hugh Turford. 





Above all important things is the great duty 
of striving to be ready to give an account of 
our respective stewardships. 





This, too, was largely attended and eminently ° 
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An Alpine Landslip. 


Elm is the highest village in the Seruf Val- 
ley. Its position is fixed by the proximity of a 
meadow flat of considerable extent. Above 
this three minor valleys radiate, two of which 
are separated from one another by a mountain 
mass, Whose last buttress was the Plattenberg- 
kopf, a hill with a precipitous side and a flat 
and wooded summit, which used to face the 
traveller coming up the main valley. It was 
this hill that fell. 

The cause of the fall was simple, and reflects 
little credit on Swiss communal government. 
About half-way up the hill there dips into it a 
bed of fine slate, excellent for school slates. In 
the year 1868 concessions were given by the 
Commune for working this slate for ten years, 
without any stipulations as to the method to be 
employed. Immense masses of the rock were 
removed. A hole was made one hundred and 
eighty metres wide, and no supports were left 
for the roof. It was pushed into the mountain 
to the depth of sixty-five metres! In 1878, when 
the concessions lapsed, the Commune, by a small 
majority, decided to work the quarry itself. 
Every burgher considered that he had a right 
to work in the quarry, when the weather was 
unsuitable fur farm labor. The place was there- 
fore overcrowded on wet days, and burdened 
with unskilful hands, The quarry, of course, 
did not pay, and became a charge on the rates, 
but between eighty and a hundred men drew 
wages from it intermittently. 

The roof by degrees became visibly rotten. 
Lumps of rock used to fall from it, and many 
fatal accidents occurred. The mass of the 
mountain above the quarry showed a tendency 
to grow unstable, yet blasting went on merrily, 
and no precautions were taken. Cracks opened 
overhead in all directions; water and earth 
used to ooze down through them. Fifteen hun- 
dred feet higher up, above the top of the Plat- 
tenbergkopf, the ground began to be rifted. 
In 1876 a large crack split the rock across above 
the quarry roof, and four years later the mass 
thus outlined fell away. In 1879 serious signs 
were detected of coming ruin on a large scale. 
A great crack split the mountain across behind 
the top of the hill. The existence of this crack 
was well known to the villagers, who had a 
special name for it. It steadily lengthened 
and widened. By the Eighth Month, 1881, it 
was over four metres wide, and swallowed up all 
the surface drainage. Every one seems then to 
have agreed that the mountain would ultimately 
fall, but no one was anxious. The first days of 
the Ninth Month were very wet. On the sev- 
enth masses of rock began to fall from the hill ; 
more fell on the eighth, and strange sounds 
were heard in the body of the rock ; work was 
at last suspended in the quarry. On the tenth 
a commission of incompetent people investigated 
the hill, and pronounced that there was no im- 
mediate danger. They, however, ordered that 
work should cease in the quarry until the fol- 
lowing spring, whereat the workmen murmured. 
All through the tenth and the morning of the 
eleventh falls of rock occurred every quarter of 
an hour or so. Some were large. They kept 
coming from new places. The mountain groaned 
and rumbled incessantly, and there was no 
longer any doubt that it was rotten through 
and through. 

The eleventh of the month was wet. Rock 
and rock-masses kept falling from the Platten- 
berg. The boys in the village were all agog 
with excitement, and could hardly be prevented 
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by their parents from going too near the hill. 
In the afternoon a number of men gathered at 
an inn in the upper village, just at the foot of 
the laboring rocks, to watch the falls. 
called to Meinrad Rhyner, as he passed, carry- 
ing a cheese from an alp, to join them, but he 
refused, “not fearing for himself, but for the 
cheese.” 
in a relative’s house to celebrate a christening. 
A few houses immediately below the quarry 
were emptied, but the people from them did 
not move far. 
Wyss was standing at his window, watch in 
hand, registering the falls and the time of their 
occurrence. Huntsman Elmer was on his door- 
step looking at the quarry through a telescope. 
Everyone was more or less on the qui vive, but 
no one foresaw danger to himself. Many of the 
people in the lower village, called Musli, which 
was the best part of a mile distant from the 
quarry, and separated from it by a large flat 
area, were quite uninterested. They were making 
coffee, milking cows, and doing the like small 
domestic business. 


They 


Another group of persons assembled 


At four o’clock Schoolmaster 


Suddenly, at a quarter past five, a mass of 


the mountain broke away from the Plattenberg- 
kopf. The ground bent and broke up, the trees 


upon it nodded and folded together, and then 


engulfed them in its bosom as it crashed down 
over the quarry, shot across the streams, dash- 


ing their water high in the air and spread itself 
out upon the flat. A greyish-black cloud hover- 


ed for a while over the ruin, and slowly passed 


away. No one was killed by this fall, though 
the debris reached within a dozen yards of the 
inn where the sightseers were gathered. The 
inhabitants of the upper village now began to 
be a little frightened. They made preparations 
for moving the aged and sick persons and some 
of their effects. People also came up from the 
lower villages to help, and to see the extent of 
the calamity. Others came together to talk, 
and the visitors who had quitted the inn re- 
turned to it. Some Went into their houses to 
shut the windows and keep out the dust. No 
one was in any hurry. 

This first fall came from the east side of the 
Plattenbergkopf; seventeen minutes later a sec- 
ond and larger fall descended from the west 
side. The gashes made by the two united below 
the peak, and left its enormous mass isolated 
and without support. The second fall must 
have been of a startling character, for School- 
master Wyss forgot his watch after it. It over- 
whelmed the inn and four other houses, killed 
a score of persons, and drove terror into all 
beholders, so that they started running up the 
opposite hill. Oswald Kubli, one of the last to 
leave the inn, saw this fall from close at hand. 
He was standing outside the inn when he heard 
some one cry out: “ Here comes the whole thing 
down!” Everyone fled, most making for the 
Duniberg. “1 made four or five strides, and 
then a stone struck Geiger, and he fell without 
a word, Pieces from the ruined inn flew over 
my head. My brother Jacob was knocked 
down by them.” Again, a dark cloud of dust 
enveloped the ruin. As it cleared off, Hunts- 
man Elmer could see, through his glass, the 
people racing up the hill (the Duniberg) “like 
a herd of terrified chamois.” When they had 
reached a certain height most of them stood 
still and looked back. Some halted to help 
their friends, others to take breath. 

“ Of those who were before me [relates Mein- 
rad Rhyner] some were for turning back to the 
valley to render help, but I called to them to 
fly. Heinrich Elmer was carrying boxes, and 
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was only twenty paces behind me when he was 
killed. There was also an old man and woman 
who were helping along their brother, eighty 
ears old; they might have been saved if they 
ad left him. I ran by them, and urged them 
to hasten.” 

Of those whe took refuge on the Duniberg, 
-~ six escaped destruction by the third fall, 
and they held on their way, and went empty- 
handed. Ruin overtook the kind and the cov- 
etous together. 

At this time, before the third fall, fear came 
also upon the cattle. A cow grazing far down 
the valley, bellowed aloud and started running 
for the hillside with tail outstraitened. She 
reached a place of safety before her meadow 
was overwhelmed. Cats and chickens likewise 
saved themselves, and two goats sought and 
fuund salvation on the steps of the parsonage. 

During the four minutes that followed the 
second full every one seems to have been run- 
ning about, with a tendency as the moments 
passed, to conclude that the worst was over. 
Then those who were watching the mountain 
from a distance beheld the whole upper portion 
of the Plattenbergkopf, ten million cubic me- 
tres of rock suddenly shoot from the hillside. 
The forest upon it bent “like a field of corn iu 
a wind,” before being swallowed up. “The 
trees became mingled together like a flock of 
sheep.” The hillside was all in movement, and 
“all its parts were playing together.” .The 
mass slid, or rather shot down, with extraordi- 
nary velocity, till its foot reached the quarry. 
Then the upper part pitched forward horizon- 
tally, straight across the valley and on to the 
Duniberg. People in suitable positions could 
at this moment clearly see through beneath it 
to the hillside beyond. They also saw the peo- 
ple in the upper village, and on the Duniberg, 
racing about wildly. No individual masses of 
rock could be seen in the avalanche, except 
from near at hand; it was a dense cloud of 
stone, sharply outlined below, rounded above. 
The falling mass looked so vast that School- 
master Wyss thought it was going to fill up the 
whole valley. A cloud of dust accompanied it, 
and a great wind was flung before it. This 
wind swept across the valley and overthrew the 
houses in its path “like haycocks.” The roofs 
were lifted first, and carried far, then the wooden 
portions of the houses were borne bodily through 
the air, “just as an autumn storm first drives 
off the leaves and then the dead branches them- 
selves from the trees.” In many cases wooden 
ruins were dropped from the air on to the top 
of the stone debris when the fall was at an end. 
Eye-witnesses say that trees were blown about 
“like matches,” that houses were “lifted through 
the air like feathers,” and “thrown like cards 
against the hillside,” “that they bent and trem- 
bled, and then broke like little toys” before the 
avalanche came to them. Hay, furniture, and 
the bodies of men were mixed with the house- 
ruins in the air. Some persons were cast down 
by the bMst and raised again. Others were 
carried through the air and deposited in safe 
positions ; others, again, were hurled upward to 
destruction, and dropped in a shattered state as 
much asa hundred metres away. Huntsman 
Elmer relates as follows: 

“My son Peter was in Musli (nearly a mile 
from the quarry) with his wife and child. He 
sought to escape with them by running. On 
coming to a wall, he took the child from his 
wife and leaped over it. Turning round he saw 
her reach out her hand to another child. At 
that moment the wind lifted him, and he was 
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borne up the hillside. My married daughter, 
also in Musli, fled with two children. She held 
the younger in her arms and led the other. This 
one was snatched away from her, but she found 
herself, not knowing how, some distance up the 
hillside, lying on the ground face downwards, 
with the baby beneath her both uninjured.” 

The avalanche, as has been said, shot with 
incredible swiftness, horizontally across the val- 
ley. It pitched on to the Duniberg, struck it 
obliquely, and was thus deflected down the level 
and fertile valley-floor, which it covered in a 
few seconds, to the distance of nearly a mile and 
over its whole width, with a mass of rock-debris, 
more than thirty feet thick. Most of the peo- 
ple on the hill-side were instantly killed, the 
avalanche falling on to them and crushing them 
flat, “as an insect is crushed into a red streak 
under a man’s foot.” Only six persons here 
escaped. Two of them were almost reached by 
the rocks, the others were whirled aloft through 
the air and deposited in different directions. 
One survivor describes how the dust-cloud over- 
took him, “and came between him and his 
breath.” He sank face downwards on the 
ground, feeling powerless to go further. Look- 
ing back he saw stones flying above the dust- 
cloud. In a moment all seemed to be over. 
I stood up and climbed a few yards to a spring 
of water to wash out the dust which filled my 
mouth and nose (all survivors on the Duniberg 
had-the same experience). All around was 
dark and buried in dust.” 

It was only when the avalanche had struck 
the Duniberg and began to turn aside from it 
—the work of a second or two—that the people 
in the lower village, far down along the level 
plain, had any suspicion that they were in dan- 
ger. Twenty seconds later all was over. Some 
of them who were on a bridge had just time to 
run aside, not a hundred yards, and were saved, 
but most were killed where they stood. The 
avalanche swept away half the village, and, 
with its sharply defined edge, cut one house in 
two. All within the edge were destroyed, all 
without were saved. Almost the only persons 
wounded were those in the bisected house. 
Huntsman Elmer with his telescope and School- 
master Wyss with his watch, whose houses were 
just beyond the area of ruin, beheld the dust- 
cloud coming rolling along, “like smoke from 
a cannon’s mouth, but black,” filling the whole 
width of the flat valley to about twice the height 
of a house. The din seemed to them not very 
great, and the wind, which, in front of the cloud, 
carried the houses away like matchwood, did 
not reach them. Others describe the crash and 
thunder of the fall as terrific; it affected peo- 
pledifferently. All agree that it swallowed up 
every other sound so that shrieks of persons 
near at hand were inaudible. The mass seemed 
to slide or shoot along the ground and not roll. 
One or two men had a race for life and won it, 
but most failed to escape, who were not already 
in a place of safety. Fridolin Rhyner, an eleven- 
year boy, who kept his head bette® than any 
one else in the village, succeeded in eluding the 
fall. He saw, too, how “ Kaspar Zentner reach- 
ed the bridge, as the fall took place, and how 
he started running as fast as he could, but was 
caught by the flood of rocks near Rhyner’s 
house; he jumped aside, however, into a field 
limped across it, got out over a wall into the 
road and so just escaped.” 

The last phase of the catastrophe is the hard- 
est to imagine, and was the most difficult to 
foresee. The actual facts are these. Ten mil- 
lion cubic metres of rock fell down a depth (on 
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an average) of about four hundred and fifty 
metres, shot across the valley avd up the oppo- 
site (Duniberg) slope to a height of a hundred 
metres, where they were bent 25° out of their 
first direction and poured like a liquid, over a 
horizontal plane, covering it, almost uniformly, 
through a distance of fifteen hundred metres, 
and over an area of about nine hundred thou- 
sand square metres to a depth of from ten to 
twenty metres. The internal friction between 
it and the ground were insignificant forces com- 
pared with the tremendous momentum that was 
generated by the fall. The stuff flowed like a 
liquid. No wonder the parson, seeing the dust- 
cloud rolling down the valley, thought it was 
only dust that went co far. His horror, when 
the cloud cleared off and he beheld the solid 
grey carpet, beneath which one hundred and 
fifteen of his flock were buried with their houses 
and their fields, may be imagined. He turned 
his eyes to the hills and lo! the familiar Plat- 
tenbergkopf had vanished, and a hole was in 
its place. 

The roar of the fall ceased suddenly. Si- 
lence and stillness supervened. Survivors stood 
stunned where they were. Nothing moved. 
Then a great cry and wailing arose in the part 
of the village that was left. People began to 
run wildly about, some down the valley, some 
up. As the dust-cloud grew thinner the wall- 
like side of the ruin appeared. It was quite 
dry. All the grass and trees in the neighbor- 
hood were white with dust. Those who had 
beheld the catastrophe from a distance hurried 
down to look for their friends. Amongst them 
was Burkhard Rhyner, whose house was un- 
touched at the edge of the debris. He ran to it 
and found, he said, “the doors open, a fire 
burning in the kitchen, the table laid, and coffee 
hot in the coffee-pot, but no living soul was 
left.” All had run forth to help or see, and 
been overwhelmed—wife, daughter, son, son’s 
wife, and two grandchildren. I am the sole 
survivor of my family.” “Few were the wounded 
requiring succor; few the dead whose bodies 
could be gecovered. Here and there lay a 
limb or a trunk. On the top of one of the 
highest debris-mounds was a head severed from 
its body, but otherwise uninjured. Every dead 
face that was not destroyed wore a look of 
utmost terror. The crushed remains of a youth 
still guarded with fragmentary arms the body 
of a little child. There were horrors enough 
for the survivors to endure. The memory of 
them is fresh in their minds to the present day. 

Such was the great catastrophe of Elm. The 
hollow in the hills, whence the avalanche fell, 
can still be seen, and the pile of ruin against 
and below the Duniberg; but almost all the 
rest of the debris-covered area has been re- 
claimed and now carries fields, which were 
ripening to harvest when I saw them. The 
fallen rocks, some big as houses, have been 
blasted flat; soil has been carried from afar 
and spread over the ruin. A channel, forty 
feet deep or more, has been cut through it for 
the river, so that the structure of the rock- 
blanket can still be seen. The roots of young 
trees now grasp stones that took part in that 
appalling flight from their old bed of thousands 
of years to the place of their present repose. 
The valley has its harvests again, and the vil- 
lagers go about their work as their forefathers 
did, but they remember the day of their visita- 
tion, and to the stranger coming amongst them 
they tell the tragic tale with tears in their eyes 
and horror upon their faces.—W. Martin Con- 
way. 


7 For “THE FRIEND,” 
A Letter from John and Esther Fowler, 


[Our friends, who reached Cairo on the thir. 
tieth of Fifth Month, wrote a simple narrative 
of their journey to that distant point, to a friend 
in West Chester. It has been placed at our 


disposal, and we doubt not will prove of interest 
to their numerous friends.—Eb. ] 


STEAMER “ORIENTAL,” 
MEDITERRANEAN Szea, 


11 A. M., Fourth-day, 29th of Fifth Month, 1895, 

To all our Dear Friends:—As we are nearing 
our port to disembark (being about eight hours 
from Port Said), I will write some for your pe- 
rusal, and have it ready to mail when we arrive 
there. We left London for Dover on the 8.15 
P. M. train Sixth-day last (Fifth Month 24th), 
connecting with the steamer there that conveyed 
us across to Calais, which started about 10,15 
P. M., and usually makes the trip in one and 
three-quarter hours. 

We had considerable of tossing (making E, 
some sick), but got along quite well, until pretty 
nearly over, when a fog came on, and we moved 
very slowly, blowing every little while, until 
we had occupied nearly four and a half hours’ 
time before we landed, of which we were truly 
glad, as our accommodations were not ver 
good, and our situation one of anxiety. We 
found our train waiting for us, and were very 
glad when comfortably occupying our sleeper, 
which is more comfortably arranged than those 
on our side of the water, the rooms or sections 
occupying the full width of the car, except a 
hall (or pass-way) along one side, into which 
doors from the rooms open, at the occupant’s 
pleasure, thereby rendering them wholly pri- 
vate. The pass-way is full of windows on the 
outside, which, in connection with those in the 
room, on the other side, afford ventilation at 
the pleasure of the occupant. The berths are 
excellent, and when made up (or put up), in the 
day-time, afford a long, cushioned seat, comfort- 
able to lie on, if one wishes. 

We passed through much beautiful country 
and scenery in France, and Italy too. In the 
furmer (the more eastern part), the mountain 
scenery would be difficult to describe. The lofty 
peaks, many of which were covered with snow, 
with the clouds at times reaching down to, or 
below them, with the cultivated land and grow- 
ing crops at the foot and part way up, marked 
here and there by dwelling-houses, made the 
outlook very interesting, and so diversified that 
one would not very soon tire of it. We passed 
through much nice farming land in Italy, exten- 
sive vineyards and beautiful fields of wheat, 
which was showing the change for ripening. 

We made no change of cars from Calais to 
Brindisi, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, and 
arrived at the latter place First-day evening 
(Fifth Month 26th), at 9.30 (being two and a 
half hours behind the time, on account of being 
so long crossing the Straits). We went imme- 
diately on the steamer, which sailed about 1 
A.M. The sea, so far, has been smooth, which 
is indeed a favor. The water of it is a beautiful 
blue cast. The weather is warm, but not oppres 
sive, and we have a better state-room than on the 
Atlantic. We have not had trouble so far in 
finding those that can understand us. The young 
man who keeps our room was an American. 

Cairo, Sixth-day morning, the 31st.—We 
landed at Port Said about 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing, passed through the registry office without 
being asked any questions, merely signing out 
names and nationality, then into the custom 
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house, where they took our word for what our 
baggage contained, without asking us to open 
it, then got to a good hotel, little further than 
across the street. Next morning (yesterday) 
we got a train for here about 9 o'clock, and to 
Ismailia a little past 12, fifty miles, where we 
waited an hour for the train, getting some re- 
freshment in the time. From there to this place 
(about ove hundred miles), we passed through 
the farm lands of the branches of the Nile. To 
see the people tending, gathering and “treading 
out their corn” with oxen, in the field, or near 
where it was grown (much of which was cut and 
large piles of straw thrashed), watering the 
growing crops, all in the same original way as 
it was done three thousand years ago (an intel- 
ligent missionary at Port Said told us there 
had been no change in the customs or habits 
of the people, or none of amount, in that time) 
was very interesting. But what was most im- 
pressive of anything else, was the appearance 
of the people, who, though very industrious, look 
so poor, most of them living in one-story low 
mud houses, with flat roofs covered with straw 
and stalks of their grain, to keep the heat out, 
I suppose, as it never rains here to any amount 
worth speaking of. There are here and there 
some good-looking houses, but most of the people, 
through the part we came, lived in those of the 
kind described. The head of the American 
United Presbyterian Mission, who is stationed 
here, says these people I have been describing 
are without education, and mostly Mahom- 
medans. 

We arrived here about six in the evening, 
and from the recommendation of one of Cook’s 
agents went to this, the Khedivial Hotel, where 
we are very comfortably situated. We feel we 
have much cause for thankfulness for having 
been favored to accomplish our long journey 
with less weariness than we could have reason- 
ably expected, and desire to be so kept as still 
to experience his watchful care, who has thus 
far done more for us than our own wisdom could 
devise. With our love to all our dear friends, 

Affectionately, 
Joun S. and Esrner Fow ter. 


P.S. We should be pleased to hear from you. 
Direct in care of Thomas Cook & Son, as we 
shall arrange to have our mail forwarded if we 
change. 


Since the above was prepared for the printer, 
we have received another letter, written on the 
third of Sixth Month, which mentions that, on 
the previous day (First-day of the week), they 
had an opportunity with the native children, 
at the “American Mission,” and in the evening 
another with fifteen or twenty young men be- 
longing to a regiment of British soldiers, who 
seemed to be possessed of some religious sensi- 
bility and met twice in a week for worship. 

They had had no trouble with custom-house 
officers. 


oro 


“All that have ever rightly given up to make 
a plain appearance and to speak the plain lan- 
guage, Xec., have done it on the very same 
ground, and not merely because George Fox 
and others did it. Thetruly convinced have 
continued to feel on the subject as he did, and 
though the instances are rare—as the mercy is 
great and the work marvellous, and no light 
and superficial one—such instances are from 
time to time occurring, and they are the result 
of cleansing the inside of the cup, that the out- 
side may become clean also.”—John Barelay’s 
Letters, © 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Water Baptism as it is in History. 

(Being a part of the Propositions treated in full in 
the “ Book on Baptism,” and the Supper in the “Priest- 
hood of Christ,” (unpublished), by Cyrus W. Harvey.) 

The doctrine of baptisms—water and spirit 
—is so buried in traditional customs and rit- 
ualistic assumptions, piled around it since the 
Apostolic age by the influence of Jewish and 
Pagan priestcraft, that it is almost impossible 
to get a view of the doctrine as it is found in 
Bible history without first setting aside these 
unscriptural customs and assumptions. 

1. First among these purely human in- 
fluences attaching to water baptism, is the un- 
scriptural word “sacrament,” so universally ap- 
plied to it. This Latin word, meaning a mili- 
tary oath, was applied to baptism by the Latin 
writers Tertullian and Cyprian in the third 
century. There is no equivalent word in the 
New Testament or in the Greek Fathers of the 
first two centuries of the Christian Church. The 
idea conveyed by it that baptism is of he na- 
ture of a military oath is wholly pagan and 
ritualistic, and has no place in the Gospel of 
Christ. 

2. The second is the word “ ordinance,” which 
is in no place in the New Testament applied to 
water baptism as a Gospel rite. It is only used 
in the New Testament for the “carnal or- 
dinances” of the law, asin Heb. ix: 10, which 
“ordinances,” as nothing but “ rudiments of the 
world,” Paul commands the believers not to be 
subject to as those “living in the world,” be- 
cause they perished with the wsing — in other 
words, because they had no permanent effect for 
good (Col. ii: 20-22). If water baptism is an 
“ordinance,” it is made so not by any authority 
of Christ or his apostles, but by the “ command- 
meuts and doctrines of men,” just as Paul states 
it. And being so made, Paul’s command to 
“touch not, taste not, handle not” (Col. ii: 21, 
22), applies with all its force as a command to 
let it alone. Paul makes no exception for any 
ritual ordinance in thus declaring the principle 
on which they are abrogated; and the moment 
water baptism is made “an ordinance” by the 
doctrines of men, it falls under this, principle, 
and is abrogated and forbidden, as are all other 
“ carnal ordinances.” 

3. Next is the idea, entirely human in its 
origin, and totally at variance with and contra- 
dictory of the Scripture doctrine of both the 
priesthood of Christ and the priesthood of be- 
lievers; that water baptism is a “means of 
grace.” Though this idea is so universally drilled 
into the minds of the people by a sacramentar- 
ian clergy, it is nevertheless a fact that grace is 
no where in Scripture, in any manner whatever, 
joined with water baptism. Neither grace nor 
anything else is anywhere promised in the New 
Testament as a reward for its observance, neither 
is there any penalty anywhere stated for its 
non-observance. And this absence of reward or 
penalty is divinely emphasized by the remarka- 
ble fact, that while the Holy Spirit was given 
without it at Pentecost and the house of Cor- 
nelius, and a good while after it, as with the 
Samaritans, it was never given in connection 
with it in New Testament history. 

4. Every ritual act and doctrine in con- 
nection with adult or infant baptism is of purely 
human origin ; for not a single word or example 
is to be found in the New Testament for any of 
it. This applies literally to all the teaching on 
the mode and object of baptism, godfathers, 
sponsors, renunciations, the sign of the cross, 
consecrating the water, anointing with vil, the 


use of salt, saliva, milk, honey, white robes, 
changing names, turning about, fasting, and 
every other mystic mummery by which priest- 
craft has deluded the people on the subject of 
water baptism. For it is a most wonderful fact 
that neither Christ nor his apostles ever gave 
any definite instructions about what water bap- 
tism was for, or who was to receive it; how it 
was to be done or who was to do it; so that 
everything in connection with it is of purely 
human invention; as the controversies on all 
these points among those who have practised it, 
and who now practise it, abundantly prove. 

5. Even the formula, “ Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost,” with which water baptism is adminis- 
tered, so far as Scripture evidence teaches, was 
never used with water baptism in the Apostolic 
agé. For there is no Scripture example of its 
use with water baptism—very strong presump- 
tive evidence that the apostles did not under- 
stand this formula in the last commission to 
apply to water baptism. Not only is the full 
formula never used in Scripture but the still 
more significant fact is that the short form— 
“ Name of the Lord,” or “ Lord Jesus” is never 
used, on/y with the baptism of Jews or Jewish 
proselytes—as Cornelius and the Samaritans. 
This is suggestive that water baptism was only 
a Jewish rite. More significant still is the fact 
that there is no definite statement in the New 
Testament of the baptism with water of any 
Gentiles—not a Jewish proselyte—either with 
or without a formula in the Apostolic age—for 
water does not occur in the statement of the 
baptism of any full Gentile—a strong presump- 
tion that water baptism was never intended or 
appointed by Divine authority for the Gentiles. 

6. The assumption that Christ appointed 
water baptism as a perpetual adjunct of his 
Gospel is supported by no direct or explicit 
Scripture evidence. There are thirty-five clear 
allusions to water baptism in the New Testa- 
ment. Thirty-three of them are references to it 
as “John’s baptism.” The other two, the eu- 
nuch and the house of Cornelius—both Jewish 
proselytes—make no claim for it as anything 
more than a Jewish rite; and Peter’s doubtful 
question to the six Jewish brethren about for- 
bidding water (Acts x: 47), shows that it was 
only a Jewish rite, or Peter would not have so 
hesitated about its use; for Divine authority is 
not received by that sort of consultation. 

7. The above assumption rests on another as- 
sumption that Christ meant water baptism in 
what is usually called the Commission in Matt. 
xxviii. Christ does not name water in this place. 
But ifall his last directions, as given by Matthew, 
Mark, John and Luke, in Acts and in his Gos- 
pel, be taken as it ought to be as his last com- 
mission. He does name water (Acts i: 5), but 
only to call it “John’s baptism,” while He points 
out his own in contrast with it as Holy Ghost 
baptism. This contrast and distinction of Holy 
Ghost as the higher baptism to be administered 
by Christ, was in exact accord with the method 
of John the Baptist, who disparaged his own 
baptism as only a “ water baptism” and exalted 
that of Christ as Holy Ghost baptism, in the 
words, “I baptize with water, but He that 
cometh after me, the latchet of whose shoes I 
am not worthy to unloose, He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost.” All four of the evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, report 
this distinction in the ministry of John the Bap- 
tist, and Peter makes the same distinction in his 
report of the affair at the house of Cornelius, 
(Acts xi: 16.) To set aside this clear teaching 
of Christ, John the Baptist; Matthew, Mark, 
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Luke, John and Peter, by a bare assumption, 
and read John’s water baptism into the com- 
mission and substitute it for Holy Ghost bap- 
tism thus pointed out as Christ’s baptism, is to 
outrage every law of evidence, and set up a hu- 
man assumption in place of Divine revelation. 

8. The Apostle Paul teaches in Ephesians iv : 
4, 5, that there is “ One body,” “ one spirit,” “ one 
baptism.” In 1st Corinthians xii: 13, he declares 
that “by the one Spirit we are all baptized into 
the one body”—showing beyond cavil, except as 
influenced by ritual prejudice, to make the 
Spirit into which the believer drinks at one end 
of this verse mean outward water at the other — 
that the “one baptism” is spirit baptism; and more, 
we note that in all Paul’s missionary journeys, 
sermons afd epistles, as given in the New Tes- 
tament, he never mentions a ritual water bap- 
tism except to declare that “ Christ sent him not 
to baptize,” and to “thank God” that he had bap- 
tized only two or three Jews at Corinth (1 Cor. 
i: 14-17.) As there is but one baptism, either 
water or Holy Ghost baptism must be rejected. 
And as Paul rejects the water and affirms that 
of the Spirit, it throws all the weight of his great 
name against the water, as Gospel baptism, and 
in support of Holy Ghost baptism as the “ one 
baptism of the Gospel.” 

9. This action of Paul in rejecting water bap- 
tism is in exact harmony with his contention 
for the liberty of the Gentiles ; and the decision 
of the Council of Jerusalem that nothing but 

faith was to be required of the Gentiles. It is 
in harmony with his teaching of Abraham that 
God reckoned his faith to him for righteousness, 
when entirely without any religious rites “ in un- 
circumcision,’ because God foresaw that in like 
manner the Gentiles were to be saved by faith. 
(Rom. iv: 10; Gal. iii: 8). It is in harmony 
with his spiritualizing of circumcision (Rom. 
ii: 29), the sealing rite of the Mosaic law. For 
when the seal is spiritualized, it necessarily 
spiritualizes the water and all its ritual applica- 
tions under the law. It is also in full harmony 
with the entire tenor of Paul’s Epistle to Hebrews 
and Colossians, where he teaches that all “car- 
nal ordinances” were “ taken out of the way and 
nailed to the cross.” 

10. The most erroneous assumption of all is 
that baptism is the application of water or 
something else to the person—many asserting 
that the word baptize always means a “ definite 
act of immersion.” Baptism is really a Greek 
word, clothed in English dress ; and retained in 
our authorized version, because the translators 
so differed on its meaning that they comprom- 
ised in this way, without assigning any mean- 
ing to the word. The above assumption is purely 
a ritualistic conventionality, with no warrant 
from the usage of Greek and Jewish writers. 
And the application of this assumption to the 
interpretation of the Scripture teaching on the | young plants of the Poplar-leaved Birch (Bet- 
“doctrine of baptism” has destroyed the spiritual | ula populifolia), into a very wet bog. Soon one 
meaning of nearly every apostolic allusion to} of my companions in a burst of joyous excite- 
baptism. ment exclaimed that he had found the Coptis 

An exhaustive investigation in our day, such | trifolia, for which he had been hunting. It is a 
as had never before been made, into the Greek | low plant, with three small leaves springing 
and Jewish usage of this word; by J. W. Dale, | from the root, and a single scope or stem bear- 
(in four large volumes) discloses the invaluable | ing a small white flower. The plants were 
fuct in understanding the doctrine of baptism: | very abundant, but the flowering specimens 
that while the primary meaning of the root | comparatively few. On pulling one of them 
words bap and bapto, from which baptizo or | out of the ground it showed long thread-like 
baptize was derived, was to dip; yet in classic | roots of a bright yellow color; from which is 
Greek usage baptizo so took on a secondary | derived its common name of Gold Thread. It 
meaning of a change of condition, by controlling | is a common inhabitant of northern bogs, but a 
influence, without any reference to any sort of | plant we had not before met with. 
an act, that its primary meaning was lost. Our satisfaction in this find was soon height- 

The classic examples illustrating and con- | ened by another still more interesting—a white 


firming this meaning run into hundreds in these 
works of Dale. They include, “ baptized by 
anger,” “by sleep,” “by desire,” “ by disease,” 
“by cares,” “by evils,’ “by poverty,” “by 
calamity,” “ by grief,” “by error,” “ by idiocy,” 
“by blasphemy,” “by wickedness,” “ by wine 
into drunkenness,” “ by drunkenness into insen- 
sibility,” “ by public confession,” “ by one’s own 
blood,” “by a flaming sword,” and “ by circum- 
cision,” and also the “ baptism of wine by water,” 
and the “baptism of a lake by the blood of a 
frog,” showing with overwhelming force that 
baptism is not an act, but a condition resulting 
from some controlling influence, with power to 
change the condition from one state into another. 

The conclusion drawn from this array of evi- 
dence is supported by the indorsement of many 
of the greatest theologians in America, includ- 
ing the names of Rosewell P. Hitchcock, Dr. 
Charles Hodge, C. E. Stowe, Willis Lord, Dr. 
Boardman, Phillipp Schaff, Bishops Simpson, 
Dr. Shedd, Albert Barnes, Cleveland Coxe and 
Edwaud Beecher. 


(To be continued.) 


object on the opposite side of a small pool of 
water, which looked like a bleached leaf, at. 
tracted my attention. It proved to be the flower 
of the Culla palustris, also an inhabitant of 
northern bogs. It differs from its relative, the 
well-known Calla or Egyptian lily, in being 
smaller, and in the form of the white envelope, 
which in the cultivated plant forms a hood en. 
circling the spike of flowers. In our native 
species this is unrolled into a flat surface, on 
which the flower spike reclines as an infant on 
a pillow of down. Of course we were enthusias- 
tic over our success. 

Another plant new to most of the party was 
the Smilacina trifolia, a dwarf plant of from 
four to six inches high, with three oblong leaves 
tapering to a sheathing base, and a five-flowered 
simple spike of white flowers—like the others a 
resident in cold bogs. 

Its nearly allied Smilacina bifolia, whose name 
has been changed to Maianthemum by some of 
the later botanists, was far more abundant, hun- 
dreds of them almost covering the ground in 
places. 

The prevalence of white among these bog 
flowers was quite remarkable. There were a 
few yellow flewered Buttercups, but almost all 
the plants had white flowers. 

We crossed this piece of swamp, and were 
making our way along the hillside opposite, 
when we met Oliver, the colored man employed 
at the Inn, with our dinner-basket, which had 
been left behind in the morning. This omission 
was soon discovered, and when the female mem- 
ber of the party returned with the carriage, she 
was sent back with the dinner and carriage to 
point out the path we had taken. We proposed 
dining at a house above the head of the lake, 
where a noble spring issued at the foot of a hill 
—and so Oliver was requested to leave the 
basket and a spare overcoat at that spot, while 
we continued our journey through the swamps 
and bushes. 

The next swamp into which we entered, al- 
though not so rich in botanical novelties, was 
a very interesting one. In several places in 
southern New Jersey there grows sparingly a 
purple-flowered Blazing-star (Helonias bullata). 
It prefers very wet, springy ground, where its 
numerous long green, flat leaves, springing from 
a tuberous rootstock, make a conspicuous object. 
It is described in botanical works as “ rare and 
local,” but here it almost covered the ground in 
great profusion. As it was late in the season the 
flowers had almost disappeared, but the plants 
were there, by hundreds. In another part of 
this extensive swamp, we found an unusual 
number of the Purple Lady Slipper, ( Cypripe- 
dium acaule), and very fine specimens they were, 
both for the size and deep tint of the flowers. 
In contrast with these was a patch of Chick- 
weed—Wintergreen or Star-flower ( Trientalis 
Americana), a slender, delicate little plant, with 
a whorl of thin leaves near the summit of the 
stem, and one or more white, star-shaped flowers 
above them. 

This plant is remarkable for its tendency to 
develop its parts in sevens. In the botanical 
system of the great Linnzeus, the classes were 
largely decided by the number and position of 
the stamens. One of these classes was Heptan- 
dria, composed of plants having seven stamens. 
In the earlier edition of Dr. Darlington’s Flora 
of Chester County, the Linnzean arrangement 
was followed. The Trientalis was the only plant 
belonging to that class, and thus it became in 
my earlier botanical days a plant of much in 
terest, which has not yet entirly subsided, 80 















































For “THE FRIEND,” 
A Botanical Excursion to Budd’s Lake. 


A party of four, all interested in our wild 
flowers, left Philadelphia on the afternoon of 
the twenty-seventh of Fourth Month, with the 
intention of enjoying the mountain air at Hata- 
kawanna Inn, on the hill overlooking Budd’s 
Lake in northern New Jersey, and of exploring 
the surrounding region for such plants as find 
a home there. A ride of between two and three 
miles from the railroad station in the cool even- 
ing air had somewhat chilled us; and a brightly 
blazing wood fire in the open chimney in the 
parlor was both cheering to the eye and com- 
fortable to the feelings. 

After a good night’s rest and a comfortable 
breakfast, we left the inn, our destination being 
some swampy ground that occupied the winding 
valley amid the hills a mile or two to the north 
of our temporary home. Our kind landlady, 
Abby W. Brown, who has some botanical spirit 
herself, placed a horse and carriage at our dis- 
posal, which the female member of the party, 
whose physical strength was unequal to her 
zeal, was to bring back, when she had gone far 
enough for her ability. For the others, who 
were expecting to beabsent for the day, a lunch 
was packed in a basket. 

We met with a number of plants on our way 
to the swamp, which we found without difficulty. 
This part of the country was new to us, but as 
the natural drainage of the swamp was into the 
lake, we knew that if we followed it in its wind- 
ings, we should come out at the lake, where the 
paths were well known to us. We forced our 
way among the bushes, which were largely 
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that whenever I meet with it, I hail it as a 


welcome visitor. 

We found here also a beautiful species of 
Milkwort (Polygala paucifolia.) The flowers are 
rose-purple in color, and much larger than in 
most of the polygalas. This plant has long pros- 
trate, or subterranean stems, from which short 
flowering stalks of three or four inches high 
arise. The flowers make their appearance before 
the leaves. I had before met with this plant in 
Western New York, but it does not grow in 
southern New Jersey. 

As we neared our appointed dining-place, 
our route was across a very wet piece of swamp, 
overgrown with tussocks and water between 
them. The bushes had been cut down, and 
their prostrate stems rendered walking more 
dificult. I looked with dismay at the prospect 
—but one of my companions, a man full of 
vigor and good nature, came to my help, and 
giving me an arm to steady me, piloted me 
across, telling me to put my feet in the water 
and not to tread on the tussocks, Jest I should 
lose my balance, and be hurt by falling on the 
stumps of the bushes. I thankfully accepted 
his help and was much relieved when this part 
of our walk was safely performed. We after- 
wards discovered that a few yards to our left- 
hand a cart path had been made through the 
woods, by which we might have avoided this 
unpleasant and toilsome tramp! 

On coming to the house by the roadside, we 
found that it was deserted, but our dinner basket 
was hung up under the porch, with a note, say- 
ing that the coat would be left at the next 
house below. We adjourned to the spring be- 
fore mentioned, and seated on the rocks near 
by partook of our meal, and quenched our 
thirst at the cool waters of the spring. 

(To be concluded. 





Items. 


New York Yearly Meeting.—In the published ac- 
count of the annual sitting of this body, which 
commenced on the thirty-first of Fifth Month, the 
total membership is given as three thousand eight 
hundred and eight, of whom two thousand one 
hundred and fifty-four members usually attend the 
First-day morning meetings, and only five hundred 
and nine the mid-week meetings. From the min- 
utes of the Representative meeting. it appeared that 
several propositions had been submitted to their 
notice, which had not been approved. One of these 
was to join other Yearly Meetings in the establish- 
ment of a central foreign mission board ; another, 
to direct that no Friend be recommended asa min- 
ister who used tobacco. Another proposition that 
was not approved, was to keep two lists of members, 
one of which should include only those professing 
a definite change of heart. We are glad to see this 
much evidence of a disposition not to hastily take 
up with new things. 

The American Bible Society —The total receipts 
during the past year have been from church collec- 
tions, individual gifts, donations, ete., $288,124.65; 
sales of books, etc., $238,699.61; total receipts, 
$526,824.26. The total disbursements during the 
year for general purposes were $508,803.16. 

The Scriptures printed and purchased during 
the twelve-month have been 1,958,674 copies. The 
issues cf the society during seventy-nine years 
amounts to 59,955,558 copies. 

_ Monuments to Military Characters.—A proposition 
in the Coatesville Times to erect a monument in 
Friend’s old Caln burving-ground to the memory 
of a revolutionary officer who was buried there, 
has stimulated a resident of that neighborhood to 
send a protest to the same paper, in which he refers 
to the ancient testimony of the Society against 
such monuments, and also to the fact that the pro- 
posed monument would be a practical violation of 

the testimony of the Society against war. 


ninth of Fifth Month, H. H. Stratton and Com- 
pany were at Portadown, Armagh Co., a 
attended Clonmell Meeting on the morning an 
afternoon of the previous First-day. J. E. Rhoads 
proposed leaving London soon after the close of 
the Yearly Meeting, to proceed with his visit of the 
Particular Meetings. 


at London, the twenty-fourth of Fifth Month, speak- 
ing of himself and wife, says, “‘ We stood the trip 
across the Atlantic better than we could have rea- 
sonably expected, and are feelink considerably 


THE FRIEND. 
























Movements of American Friends.—On the twenty- 


A letter from our friend John 8. Fowler, dated 


rested.” 

They were hoping to reach Cairo, Egypt, the 
present termination of their journey, from the mid- 
dle to the last of next week—that is, by Sixth Mo. 
Ist. In the account published by the British Friend 
of the opening session of London Yearly Meeting, 
it is stated that John S. Fowler said, in reply to 
an inquiry, that his wife’s concern was, he believed, 
similar to that of the late Daniel Wheeler in going 
to the South Seas. He could not say what particu- 
lar class of persons it might be laid upon her to 
visit, but she desired to strive to turn souls from 
darkness to light; and it was her wish to go to the 
city of Cairo, and then learn in what direction to 
move, 
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London Yearly Meeting.—The London Friend 
publishes a detailed account of the annual meet- 
ing of this body. When the certificates of Esther 
Fowler were read in the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight, J. B. Braithwaite and Richard 
B. Brockbank expressed a welcome, the latter 
remarking that the somewhat unusual service 
which had been laid before the meeting showed 
how universal is the love of God. 

When the reports from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings were being considered, E. Fowler desired 
that all might come so near to the fuotstool of 
mercy and throne of grace as to be enabled to 
see their individual duties and discharge them 
acceptably. As Paul came, not “ with excel- 
lency,” but “in much fear and trembling,” and 
“determined to know nothing save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified, so she desired to encourage 
some who are often brought into low places, to 
be cheered in the belief that the Lord’s power 
is the same to-day as ever. Faith and obedience 
go hand in hand. 

Foster Green dwelt on the vital importance 
of the example of parents, especially in regard 
to the attendance of Meetings fur Worship. 

The case of those Friends who do not attend 
the Meetings for Worship held by the authority 
of the Yearly Meeting, elicited remarks from 
several. It was finally concluded to bring the 
subject definitely before subordinate meetings 
by minute. 

The Meeting for Business opened on Fourth- 
day morning, Fifth Month 22d. 

The tabular statement gave the whole num- 
ber of meetings as 353, of members 16,412; an 
increase during the year of 43. The number 
of marriages performed in Friends’ Meeting- 
houses was less than in the previous year—a 
fact which brought forth expressions of regret. 

On Fifth-day, the condition of the Society 
was considered, and called forth many remarks 
from various Friends. S. K. Neave, of Balti- 

more, said that, in revisiting England, after an 
absence of twenty-five years, he found that al- 
most the whole of the children he had known 
twenty-five years before, now worshipped with 
the Established Church. The only practical 
suggestion he made, as a remedy for this state 
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of things, was the miserable one of allowing 
young people to sing in their meetings. This 
statement, however, seems to have made con- 
siderable impression, and a concern was ex- 
pressed that, while seeking to convert the world 
around them, Friends might not overlook the 


welfare of their own children. 

On Sixth-day afternoon, in connection with 
the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, a nar- 
rative of their proceedings was given by one of 
the two Friends who had been deputed and had 
presented to the Emperor of Russia an address 
upon the subject of religious toleration. 

In the evening of that day, reports were re- 
ceived on the subject of slavery. The British 
Government had now under its control the State 
of Zanzibar, in Africa, where slavery existed, 
and this brought with it new responsibilities. It 
is stated that the British Government is thor- 
oughly alive to the importance of the question, 
but it was a difficult problem to liberate domes- 
tic slaves without paying compensation, and 
without producing bloodshed or insurrection. 

On Seventh-day the reports of the Continental 
Committee on the Friends in Australia and on 
the Continent of Europe, were read. The meet- 
ings at Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane were 
diminishing in numbers. In Hobart, Melbourne 
and Sydney, J. E. Rhoads said, Friends were 
earnestly laboring to spread the principles of 
Truth among isolated Friends. 

The school at Stavanger, Norway, has about 
thirty-one pupils. R. H. Thomas said there 
were about one hundred Friends in Norway, 
and still fewer in Denmark. 

An epistle was read from the members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Chun-king, in China ; and 
one from Friends in Fielding, in New Zealand. 

On Second-day, Fifth Month 27th, a joint 
conference was held to consider the subject of 
American correspondence. By direction of the 
Yearly Meeting the previous year, the Meeting 
for Sufferings had made inquiry into the situa- 
tion of the different Yearly Meetings in Amer- 
ica which had been organized since 1830. It 
reported that there were six such Yearly Meet- 
ings of “ Conservative” Friends, and three others 
who had separated from them and were in cor- 
respondence with the Fritchley Friends. After 
much discussion, it was concluded to send one 
epistle to the Yearly Meetings with which Lon- 
don had previously corresponded, and to Cali- 
fornia, which had been recently set up—and 
another epistle to each of the six “ Conservative” 
Yearly Meetings. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Friend who has kindly prepared for our 
columns the valuable extracts from the annual 
epistles of London Yearly Meeting, which we 
have been publishing for a few months past, has 
concluded to suspend his labors for the present. 
We hope he will resume them ere long, for we 
have good reason to know that these extracts 
have been much appreciated, and have fur- 
fucren encouraging evidence of the degree of 

religious life that enabled Friends of London 

Yearly Meeting to issue documents so replete 
with sound doctrine, and expressive of so much 
lively concern for their members and for the 
spread of vital religion in the world, 

We do not doubt that they were new to many 
or most of our readers, and that they will gladly 
welcome a further series, when the time for the 
resumption of his labors shall have come to our 
valued correspondent. 


Our Friend William Kite has recently pub- 
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